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poured in an endless stream; her nose was shaped after the purest Grecian model; her mouth so rosy and smiling, that it seemed as if it ought never to open save to whisper soft words, as a flower opens only to emit its perfume, aaid her neck as white and graceful as a swan's: add to all this, hands of the whiteness of alabaster, feet like a child's, and the shape of a goddess, and the result was a perfect whole, in which the most fanatical connoisseur could find no flaw.
Therein lay Mary's real crime: had there been but one blemish in her face or form, she had never perished on the scaffold.
Her beauty was to Elizabeth, who had never seen her, and consequently could judge of it only by hearsay, a fruitful source of uneasiness and jealousy which she was quite unable to conceal, and which were constantly displayed by peevish questions and testy remarks. One day she was talking familiarly with James Melville concerning the object of his mission to her court, which was to ask Elizabeth's advice concerning the choice of a consort. The Queen, whose first impulse was to urge the selection of the Earl of Leicester, led the Scottish Ambassador into a sort of study, where she showed him several portraits, with the names written in her own hand. The first was Leicester's. As this nobleman was selected by Elizabeth as a claimant to Mary's hand, Melville asked her to give him the portrait to show his mistress: but Elizabeth refused, saying that it was the only one she had. Melville suggested with a smile that" as she had the original she could get along without the copy, but nothing would induce her to consent to part with it.
When this little discussion was at an end, she showed Mm a picture of Mary Stuaxt, which she kissed with a